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_N OCT, 28, 1962, when he seemed erabie or not was unknown. Activity 

to be over the hump of the Cub am around them on all sites was consider* 


missile crisis, I wrote a note to Fresh 
dent Kennedy congratulating him on 
his 'leadership, firmness and judg- 
ment over the past touchy week,” It 
does not detract from the sincerity of 
this message to add that I also thought 
that he had been phenomenally lucky* 

Sen. Hubert F. Kennedy's account of 
the crisis reinforces both impressions, 

As he has written, his and my ap- 
praisal of the situation and recommen- 
dations to the President differed from 
the start, What enters into judgment, 
as distinct from rationalization of it, is 
difficult to identify or state honestly. 
Sen. Kennedy seemed at the time — a 
view strengthened by his account — to 
have been moved by emotional or intu- 
itive responses more than by the 
trained lawyer's analysis of the dan- 
gers threatened and of the relevance 
to these of the various actions pro- 
posed* 

Sen, Kennedy has described the 
White House-State Department-Penta- 
gon group that advised the President 
on this crisis. X was drawn into the 
group on the second day of its exist- 
ence, Wednesday, Oct. 17, 1962, by Sec- 
retary Busk, who showed me the U-2 
photographs available and described 
the situation as it was then known. It 
became fully known only over the next 
few days as dispersal of hurricane- 
cloud cover over Cuba permitted more 
perfect photographs ovet a broader 
area. „ 

The facts were that the Soviet nu- 
clear missile installations In Cuba 
were extensive and formidable. The 
shorter-range missiles first discovered 
were soon supplemented by discover- 
ies of longer-range missiles able to 
cover the continental United States, 
parts of Canada and a good part of 
South America. 

The missile sites were remote from 
populated areas and manned and 
guarded by Russian personnel* When 
first photographed, only a few missiles 
were on launching pads — whether op- 


able. 

When Secretary Busk and I joined 
the discussion* it soon became evident 
that three views were held by different 
members of the group: one, that the 
weapons in Cuba dM not change the 
balance of power and, therefore, no 
action was required; two, that they 

were fast becoming an acute danger 
and should be removed by military 
action before they became operable, 
and three, that a naval blockade 
against weapons should be established 
to enforce a demand that the Soviet 
Union remove the missiles* 

As I recall it, the first of these views 
was put forward with more weight of 
authority, though not numbers, than 
Seii, Kennedy’s account suggests. At 
any rate, I hit at hard* 

A Fleeting Position 

I N THE FIRST place, 1 did not be- 
lieve for a minute that these weap- 
ons, 90 miles from Florida, did not In- 
crease our vulnerability above that 
theretofore existing. They gave Short- 
er-range missiles the same bearing as 
intercontinental missiles. In the sec- 
ond place, if the U*S. Government 
should take a passive position, it 
would forfeit— and rightly so— all con- 
fidence and leadership in the Western 
Hemisphere 1 (also under threat of 
these Soviet missiles) and in Western 
Europe. This first attitude was soon 
abandoned by its advocates. 

When the discussion turned to. a de- 
struction of the missiles by bombing, 
Sen. Kennedy stated the view ex- 
pressed in his account, I remember 
clearly his formulation of it. An attack 
on the installations, he said, would be 
“a Pearl Harbor in reverse” and would 
never be acceptable to his brother* 

This seemed to me to obfuscate 
rather than clarify thought by a thor- 
oughly false and pejorative analogy. I 
said so, pointing out that at Pearl Har- 
bor the Japanese without provocation 
or warning attacked our fleet thou- 

See CRISIS, Page B 4, Column 1 
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By Jim McNamara — The Washington Post 

Former Secretary of State Dean Ackeson , - * “It does not detract from 
President Kennedy* $ laurels in handling the Cuban crisis that he was 
helped by the luck of Khrushchev's befuddlement and loss of nerve , 
The fact was that he succeeded P 


i CRISIS, From Page El 
' sands of miles from their shores. In 
title present situation, the Soviet Union 
had installed 90 miles from our coast 

— while denying that they were doing 
go — offensive weapons that were ca- 
pable of lethal injury to the United 
.States. 

This they were doing 140 years after 
the warning given in President Mon- 
roe’s time that the U S. Government 
would regard an attempt by any Euro- 
pean power to extend its “system to 
any portion of this hemisphere as dan- 
gerous to our peace and safety” and as 
manifesting "an unfriendly disposition 
.toward the United States. 5 ’ Moreover, 
within the last few months the 
Ctuigres s, and with in the last few 
weeks the President, had reiterated 
this warning against the establishment 
of these very weapons in Cuba. 

How much warning was necessary to 
avoided the stigma of “Pearl Harbor in 
"reverse”? Was it necessary to adopt 
"the early 10th century method of hav- 
ing a man with a red flag walk before 
& steam engine to warn cattle and peo- 
ple to stay out of the way? 

This dialectical approach was 
dropped in the group, though in dis- 
cussion with the President alone, he 
repeated the “Pearl Harbor in reverse” 
phrase, I remarked that I knew where 
it came from and repeated my answer 
to it. 

'[AT-- 

Military Trimmings 

T HE MORE serious discussion of 
the alternatives — destroying the 
weapons or pressure for their removal 
by a naval blockade of the island — - 
convinced me that the former was the 
necessary and only effective method of 
■achieving our purpose. Yet the narrow 
and specific proposal, pressed by some 
of us, constantly became obscured and 
complicated by trimmings added by 
tlie military. ^ 

To the proposal of immediate and si- 
multaneous low-level bombing attacks 
on the nuclear installations, some 
wished to add bombing of airfields, 
SAM sites and fighter aircraft, and 
others, the landing of ground troops to 
assure that the missiles were de- 
stroyed or removed. The former 
would indeed do what Sen. Kennedy 
— - and I, as well — deplored, “rain 
bombs oh Cuba and kill thousands and 
thousands of civilians in a surprise at- 
tack,” Attacks on the installations 
would involve no Cubans but about 
4500 Russian technicians and troops 
preparing for hostile action against 
our country. 


; While a drill book might call for pre- 
liminary attack on Cuban defenses, 
this was not necessary for the action 
we recommended. If our action should 
fail — or if, in the more likely event, 
the blockade should fail further mil- 
itary action might be necessary. But 
■vye, no more than our colleagues, were 
proposing killing “thousands and thou- 
sands of civilians.” The charge was 
emotional dialectics, 
f To be sure, our proposal raised dan- 
gers of a Russian response against the 
United States or against an ally* such 
as Turkey or Berlin. But the blockade 
created what to my mind were greater 
dangers without any assurance of com- 
pensating benefit. 

Its effect would in any normal ex- 
pectation be slow, if ships did not at- 
tempt to run through it; or, if they did, 
--would produce the very military con- 
frontation that Sen. Kennedy so ear- 
nestly sought to avoid. But— most im- 
portant of all— it would give the Rus- 
sians time for their technicians to 
^ make some or all of the missiles opera- 
tional. 

U Once this occurred, Cuba would be- 
! some a combination of porcupine and 
^oobra. My criticism of Sen. Kennedy’s 
* narrative is that it does not face this 
possibility — indeed, probability — 

; frankly. It is merely stated and 
dropped. 

* *■ The basic point, which both Gen. 
de Gaulle and Chancellor Ad- 
enauer pointed out to me the following 

Week, was that a blockade was a 

■ . , ’ ■» 

method of keeping things out, not get- 
ting things out,, of a beleaguered spot. 
In this ease, moreover, it was directed 
hot at the controller of the weapons, 
hut at the host of the Controller. It 
seemed a blunt instrument, ill-adapted 
to the purpose. 

To argue, as Sen, Kennedy quotes 

Secretary McNamara as doing, that its 
pressure “could be increased as the 
circumstances warranted . , , would be 
understood and yet, most importantly, 
still leave us in control of events,” 
seems unworthy of the Secretary’s 
able, analytical mind. The opposite 
seemed to me to be true; the blockade 
left our opponents in control of events. 

Gen. de Gaulle believed that the 
Russians would not attempt to force 
the blockade and asked what we would 
do in that event to remove the mis- 
siles. If the government had decided 
upon any course, I had not been in- 
formed of it before being sent off to 
Europe. Improvising, I replied that the 
Government would immediately 
tighten the blockade and, if necessary, 
go further to more positive measures. 
The General understood. 


As I saw it at the time, and still be- 
lieve, the decision to resort to the 
blockade was a decision to postpone 
the issue at the expense of time within 
which the nuclear weapons might be 
made operable. The Soviet Union did 
not need to bring any more weapons 







The Soviet tanker Bucharest teas intercepted, then permitted to proceed 


in the Cuban crisis 
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into Cuba. The Senator’s account re- 
ports an intelligence estimate that the 
nuclear weapons already there repre- 
sented the equivalent of one-half of 
the Soviet Unions intercontinental 
ballistic missile capacity and were ca- 
pable of killing: 80 million Americans. 
That was enough. 

An Unlikely Reflex 

HE CONSIDERATION that 
weighed more heavily on the other 
side with the Senator and the Fresh 
dent was that an air attack on the in- 
stallations alone might drive the So- 
viet Union to a spasmodic, reflex nu- 
clear attack against the United States 
or against, say, American nuclear 
weapons in Turkey. This wouid be pos- 
sible, of course, but analysis seemed to 
show It as unlikely. (Incidentally, Gen. 
de Gaulle did not believe that the 
Kremlin would have responded with 
either action.) 

One must recall that both the Kus* 
sian Ambassador and the Foreign Min- 
ister were asserting to the President 
that no offensive nuclear weapons had 


Cuba would have been an attack not 
on the Soviet Union but on something 
—not people— in Cuba/ This would 
hardly have called for a reflex, attack 

. ■ ■ i. 

on the United States at the expense of 
reciprocal destruction of the Soviet 
Union. 

The Russians would have been bet* 
ter advised to stick to their story that 
no nuclear weapons were in Cuba and 
charge that we had nervously fired at 
shadows created by our own fears. 
This would not have been easy to dis* 
prove, for even the evidence of the 
[photographs couild be attacked as 
faked with dummies. The germ war- 
fare charges against us in 1951 during 
the Korean war had been widely be- 
lieved. 


De Gaulle Vindicated 

I F ONE examines the blockade alter- 
native, Sen Kennedy’s story makes 
abundantly clear that it did not offer 
any greater chance of evading head-on 
collison with Moscow’s prestige, riding 
like a figurehead on the prows of her 
ships approaching Cuba, By Oct. 23 , 
Soviet submarines were moving into 
the Caribbean. Almost as soon as the 
v bl 0ekade went into effect, the Govern- 
ment tried, the Senator relates, de- 
vice s— not too resolute in appearance 
—for putting off the confrontation. 

First, the place of challenge was 
drawn closer ;to Cuba. Then a tanker 
was allowed to go through. Then a 
non-Soviet ship was boarded and pass- 
ed. What should the Navy do if the 



been installed in Cuba by the Soviet 
Union. Their representatives at the 
United Nations continued to repeat 
this even after Mr. Stevenson had as- 
serted the contrary In the Security 
Council. So far, then, as the public 


record was concerned, a sudden air at* 
tack by us on nonpopuiated areas of 











Russian ships refused to stop? Shoot 
off the rudders or propellers? And 
then take them where? 

"We could anticipate a rough, fierce 
fight and many casualties ” the Fresh 
dent is reported as saying. Meanwhile, 
more photographs of launching pads, 

missiles and nuclear storage bunkers 
"made clear that the work on these 
sites was proceeding and that within a 
few days several of the launching pads 
would be ready for war*” 

At 10 o'clock on Wednesday 
morning, Oct. 24, a small group sat 
with the President as Secretary Mc- 
Namara reported from the War Hoorn 
two Soviet vessels approaching the 
U.5.S. Essex. A submerged Soviet sub- 
marine moved in front of them. “I 
felt ” the narrative states, "we were on 
the edge of a precipice with no way 
off." 

At 10:25 a.m., a message came that 
the Russian ships had stopped dead in 
the water. Then came another that sev- 
eral ships in the area were turning 
around. The Russians, testing us to the 
■last minute, had decided, as Gen. de 
Gaulle had forecast the preceding 
Monday, not to attempt to run the 
blockade. The missiles, however, re- 
mained in place. 

To move back a week, discussion 
within the "Ex-Cam” (Executive Com- 
mittee of the National Security Coun- 
cil, a courtesy title) after a couple of 
sessions seemed to me repetitive, lead- 
erless and a waste of, time, I was 
happy, therefore, when the President 
asked me to meet with Mm at 3:45 p.m ? 
on Thursday, Oct 1&. 

He received me alone for about an 
hour, listening to my views, as he al- 
ways did, with courtesy and close at- 
tention and examining my reasons and 
premises thoroughly. His questions re- 
vealed full knowledge of Attorney 
General Kennedy's attitude. I could 
not tell what impression, if any, I had 
made. 

When w T e finished, he walked from 
his rocking chair in front of the fire- 
place to the French doors looking out 
on the rose garden and stood there for 
a moment. Then, without turning, he 
said, “1 guess Fd better earn my salary 
this week,” I answered, "I’m afraid you 
have to. I wish I could help more.” 
With that we parted. 


The next morning, the “Ex-Com” 
group, as the Kennedy narrative re- 
ports, decided to break up into two 
groups and each write out the steps, 
diplomatic and military, that the Presi- 
dent would need to take to put the re- 
spective recommendations into effect. 

Going into a room with those who fa- 
vored the air strike, I asked to he ex- 
cused from further attendance, saying 
that it was no place for a person hold- 
ing no position in the Government. For 
an outsider to give advice and counsel 
when asked was one thing; it was quite 
another to participate in writing the 
most secret strategic and tactical plans 

of a vital military operation which 
might soon be put into effect. 

OnSatiirday night, Oct. 20, Sec- 
retary Eusk telephoned me and in 
a guarded way said that the President 
had decided a matter about which he 
had talked with me, though contrary to 
my recommendation. He wanted me to 
go to France to convey his decision 
and reasons to mutual friends, leaving 
by an Air Force plane the next morn- 
ing. 

In a way, I had brought this request 
on myself. In the talk with the Presi- 
dent, the importance of informing our 
European as well as Latin American 
allies of our problem and enlisting 
their support before— even if only a 
split second before— acting, and our 
lack at the moment of an ambassador 
in Paris, Jed me to suggest that the 
Vice President would be none too im- 
portant a representative to send. 

The Secretary's request brought to 
mind an observation of Justice Holmes 
that we all belonged to the least exclu- 
sive and most expensive club in the 
world, the United States of America. I 
told him of it and undertook the obli- 
gation of membership ho proposed, 
adding the hope I was enough of a law- 
yer to do a good job for my client, 
even though I thought he was making 
a mistake. 

This is not the place for an account 
of that mission' interesting as it was 
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with its inter views in Paris with Gen. 
de Gaulle, the American military com- < 
mand in Europe and the NATO Coun- 
cil. and, in Bonn with Chancellor Ade- 
nauer and Defense Minister Strauss. 
Hastily getting together money, 
clothes, passports, instructions, photo- 
graphs of the missiles, intelligence of- 
ficers to interpret. them. and an ambas- 
sador or two on the way back to his 
post, we were off early Sunday and 
home again on Wednesday, Oct. 24. On 
our return, the crisis had been going 
on for ten days without any progress 
toward getting the missiles disposed 
of. 


Returning to Washington on 
Wednesday afternoon, I found that the 
tension that had temporarily relaxed 
with the President's decision to (impose 
the blockade was mounting again as re- 
alization grew that this was only an- 
other road to military confrontation 
with the Russians. Avoiding group 
meetings, I reported on my mission to 
Secretary Rusk on Wednesday after* 
noon and to the President on Thurs- 
day, pointing out again that the mis- 
siles remained in Cuba and that a 
week's collection of photographs 
showed alarming progress in the work 
of mounting them. 

Time was running out. The air strike 
remained the only method of eliminat- 
ing them and hourly was becoming 
more dangerous. 

A Rambling Message 

O N FRIDAY evening in the State 
Department, we saw the confused, 
almost maudlin message from Khru- 
shchev, summarized in the Kennedy 
narrative. It is enough to say here that 
in its rumblings it admitted the pres- 
ence of the weapons in Cuba but de- 
nied that they had been put there to at- 
tack the United States, which would 
mean only mutuail destruction. They 
were there only to protect Cuba 
against American attempts to over-^ 
throw its government, ass the United 
States had attempted to do at the Bay 
of Pigs and earlier to overthrow the 
Soviet government soon after its es- 
tablishment. 

The suggestion was made that if as- 
surances were given that the United 
States would not attack Cuba and 
would abandon the blockade, the re- 
moval of the missile sites might be “an 
entirely different question.” The letter 
then rambled off again on the horror 
and folly of nuclear war. 

At breakfast with Secretary Mc- 
Namara on Saturday, I learned of the 
second, more formal Russian note con* 
ditto ning the withdrawal of the Cuban 
missiles upon our withdrawal of our 
missiles in Turkey (apparently sent in 
ignorance of Khrushchev's earlier mes- 
sage), of the shooting down of a U-2 
over Cuba on reconnaissance (the SAM 
sites, or some of them, were evidently 
how operational) and the opinion of 
the Chiefs of Staff that the air strike 
could no longer in safety be delayed. 
With, this I agreed, but continued to 
urge that it he restricted to the Soviet 
nuclear installations only. 

Sen. Kennedy's paper tells us that 
on Saturday afternoon, at a meeting I 
did not attend, "there was almost 
unanimous agreement that we had to 
attack early the next morning with 
bombers and fighters and destroy the 
SAM sites. But again the President 
pulled everyone back.” And quite 
rightly, for this proposal would have 
achieved the worst of both courses. 

It would ihave precipitated violence 


without . accomplishing more than the 
destruction of the surface-to-air mis- 
siles which had shot down the U-2, If 
would not have touched the source of 
trouble, the nuclear missiles, 

“ 'We won’t attack tomorrow/ he 
[the President] said, ‘We shall try 
again.' ” So the report tells us. 

What the President tried again was 
another message to Khrushchev, an- 
other postponement of action while So- 
viet work on the missiles drove on. It 
was a gamble to the point of reckless- 
ness, but skillfully executed, with 


ideas contributed by Robert Kennedy, 
It | answered not the official Soviet 
note, but Khrushchev's confused one, 
and accepted what seemed to be a 
muddled proposal for Russian with- 
drawal of the nuclear missiles in re- 
turn, for an American undertaking not 
to attack Cuba. If there were divided 
counsels in the Kremlin— as there 
were in Washington—the new message 
proposed to exploit them. 

Meanwhile, preparations for an air 
attack went forward. The amazing re- 
sult was that by the very next morning 
this hundred-to-one shot certainly ap- 
peared to he paying off. 

Reflections on Luck 

I T WAS NOT enough, Napoleon ob- 
served, that he should have good 
generals; he wanted them to be lucky 
generals, also. In foreign affairs, 
brains, preparation, judgment and 
power are of utmost Importance, but 
luck Is essential. 

It does not detract from President 
Kennedy’s laurels in handling the 
Cuban crisis that he was helped by the 
luck of Khrushchev's befuddle me nt 
and loss of nerve. The fact was that he 
succeeded. However, as the Duke of 
Wellington said of Waterloo, it was “a 
damned near thing," And one should 
not play one's luck so far too often. 

What, I was asked at the time, was 
Khrushchev up to? He had, I thought, 
formed a low opinion of Presidents Ei- 
senhower and Kennedy at the Paris 
summit meeting and Vienna, respec- 
tively, His aim in Cuba was threefold: 
first, to increase his nuclear first-strike 
capacity against the United States by 
about 50 per cent; second, to discredit 
the United States completely in the 
Western Hemisphere, and third, to 
force the United States to pay so high 
a price for the removai of the Cuban 
missiles as to discredit us in Europe 
and Asia. 


He could with some reason believe 
that his own prestige was not likely to 
he damaged beyond what a diversion 
like the Berlin Wall of 1.961 could re- 
pair, He went to pieces when the mili- 
tary confrontation seemed inevitable. 
But he need not have done so. Sen, 
Kennedy’s narrative does not convince 
me that an attack would have been in- 
evitable if Khrushchev had “played it 
cool," 

* “During all these deliberations/' Sen, 
Kennedy has written, “we all spoke as 
equals. There was no rank, and in fact 
we did. not even have a chairman. 
Dean Rusk, who as Secretary of State 
might have assumed that position, had 
other duties and responsibilities dur- 
ing this period of time and frequently 
could not attend our meetings." One 
wonders what those “other duties and 
responsibilities" were to, have been 
half so important as those they dis- 
placed. 

As a result, “the conversations were 
completely uninhabited and unre- 
stricted, , , , It was a tremendously.ad- 
vamtageous procedure that does not 
frequently occur within the Executive 
Branch of the Government. . , , H One 
can be devoutly thankful that this Is 
so, 

1 can testify to the truth of the state- 
ment that members of the group did 
all speak as equals, were uninhibited 
and that they had no chairman. But in 
any sense of constitutional and legal 
responsibility, they w T ere not equal and 
should have been under the direction 
of the head of government or his chief 
Secretary of State for foreign affairs 
and his military advisers. 

One cannot escape the conclusion 
from reading the Kennedy narrative 
that the chief advice reaching the 
President during .this critical period 
came to him through his brother, the 
Attorney General, out of a leaderless, 
uninhibited group, many of whom had 
little knowledge in either the military 
!>r diplomatic field. This is not the way 
the National Security Council operated 
at any time during which I was offi- 
cially connected with it; nor, I submit, 
the way it should operate. 


